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1. Introduction 


The health and well-being of children and youth in care 

is the shared responsibility of many community partners. 

In addition to family and community involvement, two 
significant means of support for children and youth in care 
are the education system and the child welfare system. The 
Ministry of Education (MEd), through public and independent 
schools, and the Ministry of Children and Family Development 
(MCFD) are committed to working and in collaboration with 
other ministries to provide consistent and continuous support 
for children and youth in care in achieving their learning 
outcomes. These guidelines, which apply to both public and 
independent schools, draw from existing legislation on the 
rights of children and youth in care, and on existing standards 


for educational planning and follow-up within both ministries. 


Rationale 


Of the children and youth in care who turned 19 years old in 
the 2013/14 fiscal year, 48.1 percent did so with a high school 
graduation credential.’ The following year, the percentage 
increased to 52.7.7 Reports from the Representative for 
Children and Youth (RCY) recommend that MEd and MCFD 
focus on further improving the tracking and follow-up of 
school absences of at risk children and youth, in order to 
continue to improve the percentage of children and youth in 
care who hold a high school graduation credential at 19. 


Children and youth in care may have medical or developmental 
issues that can affect their ability to learn. In addition, they may 
be experiencing emotional difficulties due to stressful events 

in their lives such as family breakdown, domestic violence, 
trauma, moving on or off reserve, separation from siblings, 

or the intergenerational legacy of residential schools. These 
events and transitions can potentially have significant impacts 
on these children and youth - on their ability to learn and on 
their educational outcomes. 


Strong benefits are acquired by children and youth in care 
when those responsible for their care operate as a team and 
communicate about the child/youth’s strengths, talents, 
needs and educational progress. This communication helps 
direct the educational program “toward the development 
of the child’s personality, talents and mental and physical 
abilities to their fullest potential”? Therefore, information 
sharing among all persons involved, transition planning (pre- 
transfer and exit), and ongoing collaboration in individual 
student programming are of critical importance so that the 
children and youth in care can experience successful school 
outcomes and community connections. 


™MCFD Performance Management Report, Volume 6, fiscal 2013/14. 
? MCFD Performance Management Report, Volume 7, fiscal 2014/15. 
3 UN Convention on the Right of the Child. 


Purpose of the guidelines 


MCFD and the MEd, in consultation with regional 
representatives and public and independent school 
representatives, created these cross-ministry guidelines 

to improve information sharing, strengthen practice and 
joint planning, and promote effective communication 
among teachers, school-based teams, child welfare workers, 
caregivers and family members. 


Specifically, these guidelines are provided to assist school 
staff, child welfare workers and caregivers in responding 

to significant transitions for children and youth in care, 
including changing living arrangements, coming into foster 
care, or moving to a different school. The guidelines also 
apply to children and youth in care who have not recently 
experienced transition, but perhaps experience periods 

of increased vulnerability and difficulty as they grow and 
mature. For example, some children and youth in care might 
be experiencing mental health challenges related to trauma 
they have experienced. 


The guidelines focus on the importance of an information- 
sharing process that can help child welfare workers, school 
staff and caregivers in their efforts to provide continuity and 
stability, and to nurture a sense of belonging in educational 
programming. The goal is to help children and youth in 

care develop personal resiliency by putting in place the 
appropriate protective factors (see 6A: Protective Factors), 
such as daily attendance, that will position them for greater 
success in school. 


Positive working relationships already exist regionally 
between many delegated child welfare workers and their 
education counterparts; these updated guidelines are 
therefore to support ongoing collaboration and ensure clarity 
in information-sharing practices and planning. In doing so, 
the guidelines can help child welfare workers and school staff 
determine appropriate goals and necessary supports, and 
monitor ongoing student progress and educational outcomes 
for children and youth in care. 
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Who are children and youth in care? 


Children and youth in care can be any age (up to 19 years) and from any ethnic or socio- economic background. They may come 
into care with the Ministry of Children and Family Development (MCFD) or with a Delegated Aboriginal Agency (DAA) for many 
different reasons and under different legal statuses. As of April 2017, 62.8% of children and youth in care are Aboriginal. 


The legal status of a child or youth and the legal rights of the parent(s) differ according to the type of Care Agreement or 
Custody Order. For example: 


+ Special Needs Agreements and Voluntary Care Agreements provide for day-to-day care of the child or youth with caregiver(s) 
and allow the parent(s) to retain control over the child/youth’s personal information and decision-making regarding the 
child/youth’s health care and Care Agreements (Voluntary Care Agreement or Special Needs Agreement) provide for day-to- 
day care etc. 


+ Custody Orders (Interim, Temporary or Continuing Custody Order) allow the director under the Child, Family and Community 
Service Act (CFCSA) to exercise guardianship responsibilities such as consenting to health care and making necessary 
decisions about the child/youth’s education. 


When a child or youth is in care under a CFCSA custody order, the director delegates the authority to make decisions pertaining 
to the health care and education of the child or youth to the child welfare worker, while the caregiver(s) are authorized to 
provide day-to-day care for the child or youth. 


(For more information about the different types of care and custody agreements, see 7D: Care and Custody under the CFCSA). 


The authority to make decisions on a child/youth’s daily activities and needs depends on the type of care or custody agreement 
that is in place. In some cases, the child/youth’s caregiver(s) are able to make some decisions; however, depending on the child/ 
youth's legal status, either the parent(s) or the child welfare worker can be the legal guardian and therefore the decision-maker 
for the child or youth. For example, under a CFCSA Custody Order’, the child welfare worker signs waivers for school field trips, 
while under Voluntary Care Agreements or Special Needs Agreements, the parent(s) sign the waivers. 


The following guidelines apply to all children and youth in care, regardless of their specific legal status, or whether they are 
enrolled in public or independent schools. 
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2. 


Guiding Principles 


The following principles underpin these guidelines: 


The needs of the child or youth are paramount in all processes and planning. 


Children and youth in care participate in making decisions that affect them according to their ability to communicate their 
views, including their personal hopes and dreams for the future. 


A strengths-based and trauma informed approach is the foundation for support. 

Consistency and stability are of critical importance. 

Whenever possible and appropriate, children and youth in care remain in their current school. 

Information is shared in the best the interest of a child or youth within a framework of respect, trust and confidentiality. 


For all children and youth in care especially those who are Aboriginal, it is imperative that individual cultural heritage and 
community connections are considered. 


Children and youth in care diverse abilities (special needs) are active and fully participating members of the inclusive school 
environment. 


Consultation and collaboration among the people with relevant knowledge related to the child/youth are essential to the 
development of shared goals and to enhancing learning and improving outcomes. 


Implementing transition plans for children and youth in care takes place in a timely manner. 


Families and children are entitled to timely and appropriate decisions and services that are based on consideration of the 
child/youth’'s well-being and that are in their best interests. 


/ No Gr 


, 
+ 
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3. The Guidelines 


All children and youth in care benefit when individuals 
who work with them engage in collaborative planning and 
information sharing in order to: 


- identify a mutually agreeable process to communicate 
regularly about student progress and success; 


review the educational component of the Care Plan and 
Individual Education Plan (IEP) (if applicable), and adjust 
the educational program plan as necessary; 


discuss observations of the child/youth’s adjustment and 
progress with regard to school life and learning; and 


discuss joint actions that can be taken to support the 
child/youth if they are not adjusting and meeting their 
responsibilities as a member of the school community or 
if they are expressing worrisome behaviour. 


Collaborative planning and information sharing particularly 
benefits children and youth in care who experience significant 
transitions over the course of the school year. Significant 
transitions can include: 


- transferring to a different school; 


« changes in living arrangements, including coming into 
care, a change in a foster placement or returning to live 
with family or parent(s); 


* going on or returning from temporary school breaks such 
as Spring break and summer holidays; 


« changes in the child welfare worker responsible for the 
child/youth’s care; and 


transitioning to post-secondary life and aging out of care. 


These transitions can be very stressful and can have 
potentially major impacts on the child/youth as a learner. 


Collaborative planning 


Joint planning processes that require the ongoing 
collaboration of child welfare workers, school staff, caregiver(s) 
and parent(s) will ensure consistent and continuous support 
for children and youth in care in achieving their learning 
outcomes, particularly when they are experiencing significant 
transitions. Collaborative work is the best way to address 

the multiple and complex needs of children and youth 

in care. For example, when a child or youth experiences 

a transition to a new school district, planned placement 

will include consultation with a number of individuals: 

the child welfare worker, staff from the receiving school 
district such as Continuous Care Order (CCO)Contacts, the 
caregiver(s), staff from other service agencies involved with 
the child/youth, and the child/youth such as Continuous 

Care Order (CCO) Contacts, according to their abilities (see 

6E for an example of an agreement). Responsibilities are 
assigned to members of the child’s “care team,’ including 
welcoming the child/youth to their new school and 


assisting the child/youth in developing a sense of belonging 
(see 6B for examples of school-based strategies.) 

It is of critical importance that there is frequent, open and 
honest communication among all adults working with 
the child/youth. In addition, although the members of the 
team may come and go, it is essential that the child/youth 
experience team transitions as seamlessly as possible. 


Information sharing 


Information sharing among child welfare workers, school staff, 
including school children in care contacts (usually school 
Principals), caregivers(s) and parent(s) is a part of collaborative 
planning. While it is essential to use procedures to protect 
children and youth against the risk of unauthorized access, 
collection, use or disposal of their personal information, joint 
planning requires clear and honest discussion about the 
needs and strengths of the child/youth. 


When sharing information about children and youth in care 

it is important to remember that educators and child welfare 
workers share a common goal: to maximize each child/youth’s 
learning potential and to ensure their wellness and safety. 
Where a child welfare worker is the child/youth’s guardian, 
school staff can share with them any information that can 

be shared with a parent; when participating in school-based 
planning, child welfare workers can share with school staff the 
level of detailed information necessary to ensure the child/ 
youth's well-being. 


Information can be shared both verbally and in written form, 
Sharing can include, but is not limited to, relevant information 
from: 


* medical professionals (e.g., child and youth mental 
health clinician, pediatrician, psychologist, psychiatrist, 
psychometrist) about conditions that affect the child/ 
youth's learning or attendance; 


the child/youth’s MCFD or delegated Aboriginal agency 
file, including relevant education and health information 
from the Care Plan, and information on any external 
supports that may affect educational outcomes or student 
attendance, such as tutors or child or youth care workers; 
and 


« school files, including report cards, Individual Education 
Plan (IEP), school-based assessment reports, and minutes 
from school-based team meetings. 


The means of information sharing to support collaborative 
planning includes, but is not limited to: 


+ in-person individual or team meetings; 
* teleconferencing or weekly phone calls; 
* mid-term updates; 

* written or email reports; and 

« home visits. 
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Roles and responsibilities 


An overview of actions to be taken by individuals responsible 
for the child/youth’s care and education during a transition 
(in school or with living arrangements) is included in the 
Resource section. For more detail on these individual roles 
and responsibilities, see the collaborative planning and 
information sharing checklists in 6C: Collaborative Planning 
and Information Sharing Checklist: Change in School and 

6D: Collaborative Planning and Information Sharing Checklist: 
Change in Living Arrangement. 


The child welfare worker, caregiver(s) and/or parent(s) 
are responsible for: 


- informing school staff of any change in the child/youth’s 
circumstances; 


* reviewing the child/youth’s strengths and needs with school 
staff; 


- sharing relevant information about the child/youth’s 
experience of trauma to help promote mental wellness and 
safety; 


« sharing relevant information and strategies from the Care 
Plan developed to address needs; 


+ attending collaborative planning meetings, including with 
the school-based team and IEP meetings child welfare 
worker's responsibility when child/youth (under CFCSA 
custody order); 


* discussing with school staff the individualized support and 
education planning needed to monitor student progress 
and improve outcomes; 


* conducting a file review and giving school staff a list of any 
services provided by MCFD or the delegated Aboriginal 
agency (DAA), community-based services accessed by 
the child/youth, and, where known, any school-based 
services accessed by the child/youth (child welfare worker's 
responsibility); 

+ signing release forms for schools to share information 
needed to enhance planning for the child/youth and ensure 
their safety and wellness (child welfare worker's responsibility 
when child/youth under CFCSA custody order); 


* consulting with school staff to determine needs and provide 
the child or youth with the necessary materials, clothes and 
supplies to participate fully in the school program; 


* engaging the child or youth fully in all planning and 
decision-making processes, including planning around 
post-secondary education or career training options and 
awareness of available supports while they are aging 
out of care (child welfare worker's responsibility); 


* contacting the old and new schools and helping facilitate a 
smooth transition, when a school move is necessary (child 
welfare worker's responsibility when child/youth under 
CFCSA custody order); and 


* ensuring that the child/youth’s school(s) are documented 
within the CS Case in ICM (Child/Youth Info Tab-Education 
Applet) (child welfare worker's responsibility). 


The following are ultimately the responsibility of the 
school principal, but can be assigned to other school staff 
to carry out. School staff includes the principal, teachers, 
administrators, counsellors, and the child or youth’s school 
contact. School staff are responsible for: 


- developing and implementing a plan for continuity of 
services with child welfare workers, parents and caregivers 
in order to support the child/youth in: 


— developing or retaining a personal sense of belonging, 
security and acceptance (e.g., connection to Aboriginal 
support staff and programs, or other cultural 
opportunities); 

— meeting the expectations of the educational program, 

— developing social, emotional skills; and 


— achieving their learning outcomes. 


When the child/youth is changing schools or starting anew 
school year, school staff are also responsible for: 


* taking time to get to know the child/youth and developing 
mutual understanding and respect (all school staff); 


+ introducing the child/youth to the culture of the school 
(all school staff); 


* recognizing the impact of having to adjust to new 
circumstances and considering the impact of any previous 
traumatic experiences (all school staff); 


* arranging for timely transfer of school records, files and 
information when necessary (administrative staff); 


* conducting a file review and giving the child welfare 
worker, caregiver(s) and/or parent(s) a list of current 
school-based services accessed by the child/youth, 
and where known, MCFD/DAA-provided services or 
community-based services accessed by the child/youth 
(school children in care contact, counsellor, principal); 


* ensuring attendance policies are followed and enacted 
promptly and follow up is in place for students who are 
absent from school for an extended period of time 
- 2 days or more (teachers, principal); 


+ assigning a school-based “adult mentor” or school-based 
case manager for the child/youth (including, where 
appropriate, an Aboriginal family support worker) and 
advising the child welfare worker, caregiver(s) and/or 
parent(s) on the role of this person and how to provide 
support (principal, school children in care contact, 
counsellor); and 


- establishing an ongoing communication plan with 
the parent(s), caregiver(s) and child welfare worker, 
as appropriate (principal, teachers, school children 
in care contact). 
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The following are ultimately the responsibility of the child 
welfare worker and the school principal, but should be 
carried out collaboratively with the child welfare worker/ 
caregiver(s)/parent(s) and school staff. All parties are 
jointly responsible for: 


« collaborating to provide the supports and/or resources 
necessary for smooth transitions of any kind; 


collaborating in the development and implementation of 
the Care Plan to support the child/youth’s needs etc. 


integrating the child/youth’s views in planning and 
decision-making, according to their abilities; 


* being trauma aware and integrating trauma informed 
practice in their everyday work; 


consulting each other regarding the use of positive 
approaches, policies and strategies, such as restitution or 
other positive behaviour support and trauma informed 
practice, in response to such concerns as: 


— school attendance, 

— behaviour, 

— worrisome behaviour, and 

— compliance with the school code of conduct; 


ensuring that all parties receive copies of report cards or 
other relevant documents that may be useful in planning 
and monitoring the child/youth’s progress and planning 
for their future success; 


ensuring planning considers whether or not the child/ 
youth has been a subject of a student safety matter and 
follow up is in place; 


discussing strategies for building relationships and 
focusing on the child/youth’s development of skills, 
knowledge and a positive attitude with a strong belief in 
self and others; 


reviewing the child/youth’s plan and progress on a 
regular basis (such as during established school reporting 
periods) to monitor their progress and amend the Care 
Plan as needed; and 


+ documenting all ongoing communications. 


Useful tools and resources include: 


: Tips for School-based Teams, Teachers, Caregivers, Student 
Engagement, and Child Welfare Workers in 6F, 6G, 6H, 61, 6J; 


Permanent Student Record (Form 1704) with inclusions 
(e.g., recent report cards, and/or Individual Education 
Plans); 


counselling, learning assistance/resources, tutors, and 
extra-curricular interests, including school clubs or sports; 


school agenda, home and school communication book, 
weekly phone call, email, fax; and 


« home visits. 


+ AgedOut.com in an up-to-date warehouse of information on 
resources and services available to young adults and a learning 
tool to help people feel empowered as they leave care. 


Additional strategies for all parties to consider 


+ Coordinate so that the caregiver(s) have specific strategies 
to reinforce school-related tasks at home and the school 
knows the specific strategies being used in the home and/ 
or community (e.g., homework requirements, school trip 
policies, and leisure activities in the community). 


Provide regular ongoing communication to build positive 
relationships. 


+ Schedule quarterly consultation between MCFD or 
Delegated Aboriginal Agencies’ staff and the school 
principal to monitor the child/youth’s progress. 


Attendance 


MED through public and independent schools, along with 
MCFD, is committed to working together on the shared 

goal of consistent and continuous support for children and 
youth in care. One area where this shared responsibility is 
evident is student attendance. MED assists school districts 
to provide services and supports to all children and youth in 
care by sharing best practices in attendance management. 
District Safe School Coordinators in each school district 
liaise with MEd representatives on a regular basis in order 
to communicate about a broad range of topics that support 
student wellness and safety and promote information sharing 
about best practices. 


Strengthening the ability of the school system to support and 
monitor attendance is very important for students who lack 
more traditional family support networks to be a major source 
of support for school attendance. 


Best practices to support attendance: 


« Information sharing about attendance/absences is prompt 
and occurs at the school level where early intervention 
can occur and school connectedness can be fostered. 


+ Notices about student attendance/absences are provided 
to contacts such as caregivers and/or child welfare 
workers, and if the student is away for an approved 
extended period of time, or for an unexplained absence, 
the school/district follows up with MCFD. 


Caregivers and/or other contacts work with schools to ensure 
that both planned or unexpected absences are reported 
promptly to the school to help ensure student safety. 


MEd's comprehensive Expect Respect and a Safe Education 
(ERASE) strategy aims to ensure that every child in British 
Columbia feels safe, accepted and respected regardless of their 
gender, race, culture, religion or sexual orientation. The strategy 
encourages personalizing services and supports for students to 
help prevent, identify and stop harmful behaviours — whether 
online, at school or in the community. Multidisciplinary training 
is currently provided to enhance school culture and climate, 
assess for violence potential, promote positive mental health 
and well-being, and develop intervention plans for vulnerable 
students. The ERASE strategy also provides guidance for 
promoting timely and necessary sharing of information to 
assess worrisome or threatening behaviour and identify 
appropriate interventions. 
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4. Collaborative Planning: A Case Study 


The following hypothetical case involves a family who 

accesses a range of services. It illustrates some of the actions 
and responsibilities previously listed in these guidelines, and 
the possible flow of inter-agency planning and collaboration. 


Aiden 


Six-year-old Aiden expresses a strong desire to learn to read, a 
wonderful sense of humour, and love for his family. However, 
he experiences extreme behaviour difficulties. He refuses 

to co-operate with his mother and often goes on the attack 
with the intent to physically hurt his infant sibling. Aiden also 
demonstrates significant delay in acquisition of pre-reading 
skills (he does not yet know the alphabet) and is unable to 
cope with being in the classroom because of his persistent 
physical acting out. He experiences frustration so intensely 
that he has emotional breakdowns involving screaming, 
kicking (often putting holes in walls and bruising people in 
close proximity) and foul language, necessitating significant 
interventions to help him stabilize. 


Towards the end of Aiden’s year in Grade 1, his mother, Meena, 
who has bipolar disorder and shows extreme frustration and 
inability to cope, moved the family to a new community to be 
closer to her brother, Jay. Meena has entered into a Voluntary 
Care Agreement for Aiden under the CFCSA so that he can be 
cared for, so her infant son can be safe and so she can focus on 
stabilizing her own mental health. 


Aiden was referred for assessment at the Complex 
Developmental and Behavioural Conditions clinic in his area, 
which will assess him for possible Fetal Alcohol Spectrum 
Disorder (FASD). 


One strategy for supporting Aiden is to emphasize information 
sharing and collaboration among all the adults caring for and 
working with him. Aiden’s care team now includes: 


« those who are working together to implement a 
supportive living environment in the new community, 
including: 

— Aiden’s biological mother and uncle; 
— his caregivers (foster mother and father); and 
— the child welfare worker; 


* those who are working together to implement a 
supportive school and learning environment, including: 


— the classroom teacher; 

— the learning supports teacher; 

— aschool-based champion (the school librarian has 
agreed to develop a friendly, trusting relationship 
with Aiden); 

— the school principal; and 

— the educational assistant. 


In addition to the home and school care team members listed 
there is a role for the staff of the Complex Development and 
Behavioural Conditions Clinic following Aiden’s assessment. 
This includes, for example, inviting the child welfare 

worker, caregivers and school staff to a meeting to discuss 
recommendations for behavioural strategies to be 

used both at school and in the home by members of Aiden’s 
care team. 


As a result of his family’s move to a new community, Aiden is 
beginning Grade 2 at a new school. Aiden’s new caregivers 
registered him in the new school for the fall. His child welfare 
worker has facilitated meetings with the caregivers and the 
school. Staff of the new school have connected with Aiden’s 
old school for the timely transfer of records and to gain 
insight into Aiden’s strengths and needs. In order to maintain 
continuity, the librarian at the new school has agreed to take 
on the role of Aiden’s school-based champion. 


Discussion 


As is the case for all children and youth in care, Aiden’s 

care team is responsible for informing the new school as 

to the custody arrangements, contact information, and 
specific strengths and needs of the child/youth who is new 
to the school. The school is responsible for orienting 

the parent(s), caregiver(s) and child/youth to their 
community, and for making sure that all relevant records 
are requested. The principal can ensure timely information 
sharing and transition planning by calling the previous 
school and talking to staff involved with the child/youth to 
identify strengths, likes and dislikes, and needs for support 
and programming. 


A change in caregiver(s), child welfare worker and/or the 
process of registration in a new school represents the 
beginning of a new relationship. When caregivers meet 

with school staff and are present in school life, the resulting 
interactions and communication significantly impact the 
child/youth. When there is a good relationship between the 
school and the child/youth’s caregivers, information about 
the child/youth’s sense of belonging and adjustment to their 
social and learning environment can be monitored and their 
needs can be addressed in an ongoing, positive and timely 
manner. 
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One year later 


Aiden spent the year with alternate caregivers and is now 
seven years old. His reading proficiency is approaching grade- 
level and he has learned coping strategies so that he can 
control his outbursts at school. He has developed a trusting 
relationship with the school librarian. 


However, after having Aiden spend the school year with 
alternate caregivers through a Voluntary Care Agreement, 
and then having Aiden live at home for the summer, Meena 
realized that she cannot cope. Over the summer, Aiden’s 
behaviour once again became violent and Meena’s illness 
had not been resolved. The delegated child welfare worker 
determined that Aiden’s younger brother was now in danger 
of physical harm as the home situation escalated. 


The child welfare worker ended the Voluntary Care 
Agreement and, after all other options had been explored, 
Aiden came into care through a court process that eventually 
led to a Continuing Custody Order. Arrangements were made 
to maintain his placement at his current school for Grade 

3. School staff requested another referral for a behavioural 
assessment and continuation of his counselling therapy. 


Aiden now has a new child welfare worker and new 
caregivers. The child welfare worker and caregivers are 
responsible for updating the school as to the change in 
Aiden'’s living arrangements and the traumatic transition 
Aiden has experienced (i.e., his perception of the permanent 
loss of his mother and brother). 


The school is responsible for welcoming Aiden’s new 
caregivers and providing them with a means for input into 
educational planning for him. The school-based team may 
consult with the Provincial Outreach Program for FASD in the 
development of Aiden’s IEP and strategies to support him. 


Aiden still enjoys spending time with his Uncle Jay. The 

child welfare worker advises the school that having Meena’s 
brother Jay available offers a steady connection with family, is 
a protective factor for Aiden, and provides him with a sense of 
continuity and comfort through his time of loss. 


Aiden’s school-based champion has invited him to continue 
helping her tidy up tables and chairs after school one day 

a week, giving them a chance to have some one-on-one 

time to talk about the books he is reading and how he is 
doing in school. The child welfare worker has facilitated an 
arrangement with the school and caregivers for Uncle Jay to 
pick Aiden up on Thursdays after his visit to the school library. 


Aiden often talks about sports with his school-based 
champion, and the school has paired Aiden with an older 
student who is an excellent basketball player, in order for him 
to have a positive role model and to build on his interest in 
sports. They will play basketball together during the lunch 
hour at least once a week. 
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5. Glossary of Common Terms 


A number of the terms used in these guidelines have specific meanings depending on the context of either the child welfare 
system or the educational system. These terms are defined below to help ensure clarity and to support a collaborative response to 
educational planning for children and youth in care among education partners. 


Aboriginal child: defined in the Child, Family and Community Service Act (CFCSA) as a child: 


- who is registered under the /ndian Act (Canada); 

- who has a biological parent who is registered under the Indian Act (Canada); 
- who is a Nisga’a child; 

- who is under 12 years of age and has a biological parent who: 


— is of Aboriginal ancestry, and 
— considers them to be Aboriginal; or 


- who is 12 years of age or over, of Aboriginal ancestry, and considers himself or herself to be Aboriginal. 


Aboriginal ancestry (student of): for the purposes of Ministry of Education funding, a school-age student who has self-identified 
as being of Aboriginal ancestry (First Nations, status, or non-status; Métis; or Inuit). Aboriginal identification must be made ona 
voluntary basis. 


Aboriginal community: for the purposes of these guidelines, “Aboriginal community” is defined more broadly than the definition 
under the CFCSA. A child’s Aboriginal community is one to which the child has a connection through culture, heritage or descent. 
It includes the community or communities with which the child identifies and/or the Aboriginal communities that identify with a 
specific child/youth. 


Aboriginal Education Programs and Services: include Aboriginal language and culture programs, Aboriginal support services, 
and other Ministry of Education approved Aboriginal programs. (For more information, see the instructions on Form 1701.) 


Adult Dogwood: the B.C. Adult Graduation Diploma. In the Adult Graduation Program, 20 credits are needed for graduation. This 
is different from the regular graduation program, which requires 80 credits for graduation. To be eligible for the Adult Dogwood, 
students must be at least 18 years of age, and must take at least three of their courses leading towards graduation as an adult. 
Information about this option for graduation is available at http://www.bced.gov.bc.ca/adult_graduation/. 


adult mentor/champion: a person who takes a friendly interest in the child or youth. 


The role of the mentor is to provide positive reinforcement, a nurturing and friendly attitude, a source of acceptance and sense 
of belonging, and encouragement to try new activities and take on challenges, and to focus on pride and respect. This individual 
interacts regularly with the child or youth, demonstrates interest in their accomplishments and needs, and talks with relevant 
school staff about any concerns. 


attachment: a sense of connectedness and belonging with significant adults and peers. 


Attachment is built on the desire for inclusion and affection from others. Research indicates that the attachment relationship 
with a significant adult is the foundation for subsequent learning about relationships, including with siblings, peers, teachers and 
lifelong partners. Children with secure attachments are more adaptable, independent and emotionally expressive. It is within the 
context of secure attachments that children have the opportunity to experience: 


* security - an assurance of protection and safety 
- self-esteem - the need to value oneself 
* autonomy - the need to be self-determining, to have some freedom 


* belonging — the need to love and be loved and accepted. A sense of belonging is connected to being accepted for one’s cultural 
and traditional heritage. 
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bonding: the concern and love for the child by the parent, and for the parent by the child. Bonding is the emotional connection 
between the child and parent and is the foundation for attachment, which involves friendship and trust based on commitment. 


It is important to recognize that parenting in the Aboriginal community likely includes extended family and community members 
who support the development of their Aboriginal children and youth; e.g. aunties, Elders, elected and hereditary Chiefs, Nations, 
Band Councils, as well as nurses and support workers. 


caregiver (MCFD/delegated Aboriginal agency): a person with whom a child is placed by a director under the CFCSA and who, 
by agreement with the director, has assumed responsibility for the child’s day-to-day care (e.g., a foster parent). 


Care Plan: an action-based planning tool for children and youth in care that is used to identify specific developmental objectives 
based on continuous assessments of the child/youth’s evolving needs and the outcomes of previous decisions and actions. 

Care plans are completed by the child/youth’s child welfare worker with the involvement of the child or youth, their family and 
extended family, the caregiver(s), service providers, other significant people in the child’s life, and the Aboriginal community if the 
child is Aboriginal. 


care provider (MCFD/delegated Aboriginal agency): a person who cares for a child under one of the “out-of-care” living 
arrangements available under the CFCSA, including Sections 8, 35(2)(d) and 41(1)(b). 


care team: not a program or a type of service. Rather, it is a process of collaborative inter-agency teaming which is focused on 
improving the lives of children, youth and families who have multiple, complex needs. As such, the care team is a vehicle for 
integrated case management. 


case manager/school-based case manager: leads a collaborative process that assesses, plans, implements, coordinates, monitors 
and evaluates the options and services required to meet the needs of a child or youth in care. Case management is characterized 
by advocacy, communication and resource management, and promotes quality and effective interventions and outcomes. 


child: a person under 19 years of age; includes a youth. 


child or youth in care: a child or youth who is in the custody, care or guardianship of a director. (See Appendix G: Care and 
Custody under the CFCSA) When a child or youth is in permanent care, the director becomes sole guardian and guardianship 
responsibilities are assumed by a delegated child welfare worker. 


collaboration: an interactive process in which a number of people with particular expertise come together as equals to generate 
an appropriate program or process, or find solutions to problems. 


culture: The customary beliefs, perspectives, values, social norms, practices, languages and histories that collectively distinguishes 
one group of people from another. The elements of culture are interconnected and are often passed from generation to 
generation of a particular group of people. 


delegated Aboriginal agency (delegated Aboriginal child and family service agency): an organization that provides culturally 
appropriate services for Aboriginal children and families, and whose child welfare workers have delegated authority under the Child, 
Family and Community Service Act to provide child welfare services, including responses to suspected child abuse and neglect. 


delegated child welfare worker: a person delegated under the CFCSA to provide child welfare services, including responses to 
suspected child abuse and neglect. 


director: a person designated by the Minister of Children and Family Development under the Child, Family and Community 
Service Act. The director may delegate any or all of their powers, duties and responsibilities under the Act. 


educational program: learning activities designed to enable learners to become literate, to develop their individual potential and 
to acquire the knowledge, skills and attitudes needed to contribute to a healthy society. 


formal supports: resources within or outside the community that obtain their funding through either public (provincial or federal 
government) or private sources for specific, agreed-upon purposes. Formal supports provide individuals within and across all 
communities with professional public and private services in many domains, including health, education and emergency 

public services. 
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Graduation Certificate: There are two different graduation programs that lead to a graduation certificate from the Kindergarten 
to Grade 12 system in BC: 


- Certificate of Graduation (Dogwood Diploma): Secondary school graduation for most students in B.C. comes after acquiring 
80 credits. 


+ Adult Graduation Diploma: (Adult Dogwood) Learners who are 18 years of age or older can combine credits earned 
at both secondary and post-secondary schools towards either a B.C. Adult Graduation Diploma or a regular 
B.C. Dogwood Diploma. 


Note: The Schoo! Completion (Evergreen) Certificate is not a graduation credential. See “School Completion (Evergreen) Certificate”. 


Individual Education Plan (IEP): An IEP is a documented plan developed for a student with special needs that summarizes and 
records the individualization of a student's education program. The IEP includes documentation that supports the individualized 
planning processes for students with identified special educational needs. Individualized planning is a continuous and integrated 
process of instruction, assessment, evaluation, decision-making and reporting. The requirements for an Individual Education Plan 
(IEP) are legislated. IEP development is undertaken by a school-based team in consultation with the parent(s) and/or caregiver(s). 


informal supports: natural resources or“helpers” within the community that are not typically funded by government and that are 
part of or result from available resources and capacities within the community (e.g., Scout Leader, coach, etc.). 


internal assets/external assets: internal assets are those factors within the young person that shape and affect their ability to 
trust, grow and learn. External assets are provided by the family, school and community. Young people develop positive habits, 
attitudes and a worldview that influence lifelong behaviour in response to external assets, such as family support and belonging/ 
usefulness, and a feeling of personal relevance and importance in the community. 


interventions: practices, plans, strategies and support(s) that facilitate learning and address a child/youth’s needs. 


Kith and Kin Agreement (CFCSA, s. 8): an “out-of-care” alternative to MCFD or delegated Aboriginal agency guardianship. 

A director may make a written agreement with a person who (a) has established a relationship with a child or has cultural or 
traditional responsibility toward a child; and (b) is given care of the child by the child's parent. The agreement may provide for the 
worker to contribute to the child’s support while the child is in the person's care. These agreements are also referred to as “Kin and 
Other Agreements.” 


Plan for Independence: a plan for a youth who is going to be transitioning out of care at the age of 19. 


protective factors: the determinants and/or conditions present in the individual or family/community that enhance resiliency 
and serve to decrease the chance that a child or youth will engage in risky behaviours. Risk factors and protective factors are often 
organized into five categories: individual, family, school, peer group and community. 


resiliency: a human ability to recover quickly from disruptive change or misfortune without being overwhelmed or acting in 
dysfunctional or harmful ways. The notion of resiliency arises out of studies on vulnerability. It is known that resiliency develops 
even when there are adverse circumstances and multiple risk factors; therefore, this area of study approaches child development 
from the point of view of addressing vulnerability by fostering strengths. These strengths change over time, and are enhanced by 
protective factors in the individual, family, community and environment. 


school-age: a person between the age of five by December 31 of the current calendar year, and 19 on or after July 1 of the current 
school year. 


school-based team: an ongoing team that can include the child welfare worker, caregiver(s), family members, and school- 


based personnel. A school-based team functions as a problem-solving group to assist classroom teachers in developing and 
implementing instructional and management strategies, and to coordinate support resources for students within the school. 
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School Completion (Evergreen) Certificate: recognizes the achievements of students with special needs who have succeeded 

in meeting the goals of their educational program that are other than standard graduation requirements. This certificate is not 

a graduation credential. Transcripts are issued showing all successfully completed credit and non-credit Grade 10-12 courses. 
School Completion Certificates can be awarded upon finishing school in June or at another point in the school year. Information 
about this program and procedures for reporting and generating an official transcript is available at: http://www2.gov.bc.ca/gov/ 
content/education-training/k-12/support/school-completion-certificate-program. 


significant adult: an adult who engages in a caring, supportive and long-term relationship with a child or youth. 


special needs (MCFD/delegated Aboriginal agency): a child with special needs has documented significant impairment 
associated with an ongoing physical, cognitive, communicative and/or emotional/behavioural condition that requires specialized 
care and support. One criterion for making a Special Needs Agreement (SNA) is that the child has special needs. 


special needs (MEd.): in BC public and independent schools, a student with special needs is a student who has a disability of an 
intellectual, physical, sensory, emotional or behavioural nature, has a learning disability or has exceptional gifts or talents. Detailed 
information about services for students with special needs is available at http://www.bced.gov.bc.ca/specialed/. 


stability and continuity of lifelong relationships: the basic need in all children and youth for continued or new relationships 
with family and significant people in their lives, including extended family and community connections. Children and youth who 
have this need met have an increased potential for developing meaningful relationships with others into adulthood. This includes 
relationships with parents, siblings, extended family, friends, caregivers and others who have a connection to the child or youth 
through family, culture, faith, identity or community. 


Stability and continuity of lifelong relationships is a primary consideration in planning and providing services for children and 
youth. All services should promote stability and continuity of lifelong relationships by: 
* promoting and facilitating regular ongoing contact with those significant to the child or youth; 


* maintaining or, where required, developing enduring and stable living arrangements for the child youth as quickly as possible; 
+ minimizing disruption of caregivers or care providers; and, 


: fitting services to meet the child/youth’s age, developmental level, and sense of time. 


transition: the passage of a child or youth from one environment to another. It can be expected at key points in the child/youth’s 
development from childhood to adulthood. 


transition planning: the preparation, implementation and evaluation required to enable children and youth in care to make 
major transitions during their lives (e.g., from home or pre-school to school; from class to class; from school to school; from school 
to post-secondary education, community or work situations; from home to alternative care arrangements; and at age 19, leaving 
care to live in the community). 


visibility in the community: the amount of contact a child or youth has with community members, including family members, 
neighbours, schools, public health nurses, agencies, and others who are aware of the presence of a child or youth in that 
community and who have an interest in their safety and well-being. 


vulnerable (at-risk) child or youth: a child or youth who is situated such that he or she could be: 
* physically or emotionally hurt, and/or 


* easily influenced or tempted into self-destructive actions, and/or 


+ susceptible to failure and loss of self-esteem. 


youth agreement: an agreement between a youth 16-18 years of age and MCFD or a delegated Aboriginal agency. The youth is 
not in care and the parent(s) remains the guardian. Youth agreements provide residential, educational or other support services, and 
financial assistance through a Plan for Independence that could include finding a safe place to live, having basic living and health 
needs met, getting reconnected with school and/or family, job readiness training, and addictions and mental health treatment. 


youth: a person who is 16 years of age or over, but under 19 years of age. 
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6. Resources for the Child/Youth’s Care Team 


The remainder of this document provides tools and resources for the child/youth’s care team in its work to share information, 
plan collaboratively, and monitor the child/youth’s educational progress: 


9A: Protective Factors 


6B: Examples of Strategies to Support Children and Youth in Care in the School Environment 
— Quick Reference for School Staff 


6C: Collaborative Planning and Information Sharing Checklist: Change in School 


6D: Collaborative Planning and Information Sharing Checklist: Change in Living Arrangement 


6E: Sample: Out-of-District School Placement 


6F: Tips for School-Based Teams 


6G: Tips for Teachers 

6H: Tips for Caregivers 

6l: Tips for Student Engagement 
6J: Tips for Child Welfare Workers 
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JOINT EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AN 


6A: Protective Factors 


Protective factors are those supports and actions that position children and youth for success in school and the community. 
The following table outlines some examples of information sharing that will enhance protective factors. 


Role of caregiver(s), child welfare worker(s), 
family member(s) 


Role of principal/vice-principal, classroom 
teacher(s), school-based case manager, 
counsellors 


Protective Factor: Interest and involve 


ment in education and community life 


- Participate in school-based team transition meetings and 
parent-teacher meetings, and be involved in school life. 


- Foster participation in the community (Little League, Big 
Brothers/Sisters, etc.). 


+ Consult with caregiver(s)/child welfare worker(s) about the 
educational needs and program of the child or youth (e.g., 
appropriate program and placement). 


- Encourage all parent(s) to engage in the planning process 
(e.g., those who may be or appear to be hesitant or upset). 


« Match interests and talents to opportunities within the 
school and community (extra- curricular activities and clubs). 


Protective Factor: Awareness of the child/youth’s specific developmental, cultural, 
and individual strengths and needs 


« Provide pertinent information that is unique to the child/ 
youth's needs, interests, and strengths when discussing 
educational programming. 


« Provide opportunities for the child or youth to continue to 
be connected to their individual culture and community. 


Liaise with the sending/receiving school (as per the 
Permanent Student Record — Form 1704). 


« Establish a plan to meet the short-term needs for belonging 
and acceptance, and the long-term need to support 
educational outcomes; this may include development of an 
IEP and/or participation in Aboriginal language or cultural 
programs as appropriate. (See Appendix | for suggested 
interventions and strategies.) 


Protective Factor: Joint assessment and planning for children’s/youth’s needs and shared 
accountability among caregivers, family members and relevant support professionals 


* Child welfare worker shares relevant aspects of the Care Plan 
to align school-based collaborative planning with the broad 
goals for the child/youth’s future. 


Establish clear timelines for review and/or revision of goals 
and strategies. 


+ Focus discussion at scheduled parent/teacher interviews on 
aligned school-based collaborative plans, and review IEP if 
applicable. 


* Consider alternative pathways to graduation for youth when 
all other strategies have been attempted. 
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Role of caregiver(s), child welfare worker(s), 
family member(s) 


Role of principal/vice-principal, classroom 
teacher(s), school-based case manager, 
counsellors 


Protective Factor: Timely records/information sharing 


Share information from relevant reports relating to the well- 
being of the child or youth. 


+ Share report cards and concerns with caregiver(s). 


+ Conduct appropriate school-based assessment and 
reporting 


Protective Factor: Consistency and stability 


Maintain positive ongoing communication with the school- 
based team and the child or youth. 


* Appoint an adult mentor/champion to check in frequently 
with the child or youth and advocate for their needs and 
participation in and enjoyment of school life. 


Protective Factor: Development of Resiliency 


Model optimism and hardiness when difficulties arise, and 
state belief in the child/youth’s future. 


Ensure that the child or youth knows the adult is aware of 
their strengths and gifts, and convey to the child or youth 
through consistent positive feedback their importance in 
relationships. 


+ Help the child or youth recognize and evaluate their 
automatic thoughts, help to explain the occurrence of 
events, “decatastrophize” circumstances, and provide 
opportunities for control over events (e.g., input into rules 
and discussion about consequences, opportunities to 
master skills and knowledge). 


+ Teachers help students view themselves in a positive light 
by providing “quiet availability, fundamental positive regard 
and simple sustained kindness” (Higgens, 1994). 
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6B: Examples of Strategies to Support Children and Youth in Care in the School 
Environment - Quick Reference for School Staff 


Elementary (K-7) Middle School/Secondary School (6-12) 
Affective Domain - building trust and belonging (e.g., Affective Domain - building trust and belonging (e.g., 
promoting friendships, visibility/engagement): promoting friendships, visibility/engagement): 

- Provide time for other children to get to know the new - Provide time for other students to get to know the new 
student; consider partnering the student with a new student; consider striking a“welcome committee” whose 
special buddy each day for a week so he or she gets to members could include older students, student council 
know a variety of children and so that the welcoming representatives and/or mentor students placed in the 
process is a shared responsibility in the class. same classes with the new student; the purpose is for the 

- Arrange some one-to-one time for the teacher and new new student to get to know a variety of people and for 
student so that the teacher can establish rapport. the welcoming process to be a shared responsibility in the 


: : school community. 
- Arrange time for the teacher to welcome the child’s eevee 


caregiver(s) to the classroom community. - Arrange some one-to-one time for the teachers and new 


- Talk to the new student about opportunities to join in at student so that all can establish rapport. 


the school level (school clubs, sports and helper jobs). - Talk to the new student about opportunities to join in at 


« Assign another staff member (teacher of the same grade the school level (school clubs, sports and helper jobs). 


or next grade, learning assistance/special education - Assign another staff member as an adult champion 
teacher, principal/vice principal, school counsellor, etc.) to (teacher of the same grade or next grade, learning 
get to know the student and provide contact every day. assistance/special education teacher, principal/vice 

« Provide the new student's caregiver(s) with information principal, school counsellor, etc.) to get to know the 
about community organizations that other children in student and provide a contact every day. 
the school are involved in (e.g., soccer league, girl guides, - Provide the new student's caregiver(s) with information 
scouts, SPCA, etc.). about community organizations that other children in 

» Help the child or youth focus on the positive elements of the school are involved in (e.g., soccer league, girl guides, 
their life and understand that change is normal and not scouts, SPCA, etc.). 
necessarily a result of any action of the child or youth. It * Help the child or youth focus on the positive elements of 
may be that the adult(s) could not cope or needed change their life and understand that change is normal and not 
for reasons unrelated to the child or youth. necessarily a result of any action of the child or youth. It 


may be that the adult(s) could not cope or needed change 
for reasons unrelated to the child or youth. 
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Elementary (K-7) 


Middle School/Secondary School (6-12) 


Intellectual Domain - ensuring appropriate teaching/ 
learning opportunities: 


Complete a file review to establish learning strengths 
and needs; ask the child to state their own strengths and 
identify an area for further development. 


Speak to the child welfare worker and caregiver(s) about 
the child's strengths, needs and challenges. 


Ensure continuity of programming when the child has 
accessed specialized school level services such as Learning 
Assistance, ELL, counselling, gifted programs, and 
Aboriginal language and culture programs. 


Communicate with the child about how they are doing 
after a period (two to three weeks) of adjustment; this 
could take the form of an interim report or a simple 
interview to affirm the child’s efforts and focus on the 
ongoing goals for them. 


Because the child is vulnerable, the suspension process 
may serve as an additional risk enhancer. Instead, consider 
restitution principles (www.realrestitution.com) and/or 
culturally sensitive/relevant practices to address 

negative behaviours. 


Intellectual Domain - ensuring appropriate teaching/learning 
opportunities: 


* Complete a file review to establish learning strengths and 


needs; ask the student to state their own strengths and 
identify an area for further development. 


Speak to the child welfare worker and foster family about 
the student's strengths, needs and challenges. 


Ensure continuity of programming when the student 
has accessed specialized school level services such as 
Learning Assistance, ELL, counselling, gifted programs, 
and Aboriginal language and culture programs. 


Communicate with the student about how they are 
doing after a period (two to three weeks) of adjustment; 
this could take the form of an interim report or a simple 
interview to affirm the student's efforts and focus on the 
ongoing goals for them. 


Ensure that the student knows their options with 

respect to graduation — BC Public schools offer program 
completion in a variety of ways: Distributed Learning, dual 
credit programming and a range of electives including 
career development and trades training. 


Because the student is vulnerable, the suspension 
process may serve as an additional risk enhancer. Instead, 
consider alternative disciplinary measures such as 
restitution principles (www.realrestitution.com) and/or 
culturally sensitive/relevant practices to address negative 
behaviours (e.g., non-attendance). 
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Graduation: N/A 


Elementary (K-7) 


Middle School/Secondary School (6-12) 


Graduation: 


The student may have gaps in course completion and may 
need to know about future options for graduation. This 
information and planning ahead will help the student to 
maintain optimism and have concrete plans about their future. 


Students begin working on their graduation requirements in 
Grade 10. In order to graduate, they must complete specified 
courses and write one provincial exam. Students have choice 
and flexibility in how they meet the remaining requirements. 
All students must demonstrate they have met the following 
requirements: 


+ Community Connections — participate in at least 30 
hours of work experience and/or community service and 
describe what was learned. 


Career and Life - complete a transition plan and present 
significant accomplishments. 


Adult students (18 years and older) may finish the courses 
necessary for receiving their BC Certificate of Graduation, or may 
work towards the BC Adult Graduation Diploma. Courses are 
available tuition-free for all non-graduated adults through adult 
learning centres in school districts. Adult students may also take 
adult basic education (ABE) courses at colleges but there will be 
a tuition charge. However, in the college system, some grants 
may be available. More information can be found on Adult 
Upgrading Grants at https://studentaidbc.ca/explore/grants- 
scholarships/adult-basic-education-student-assistance- 
program. 


Inthe adult program, 20 credits are needed for graduation. 
This is different from the regular graduation program, which 
requires 80 credits for graduation. To be eligible for the Adult 
Dogwood, the student must be at least 18 years of age, and 
must take at least three of their courses leading towards 
graduation as an adult. 


All students receiving the School Completion Certificate 
Program credential will be issued transcripts showing all 
successfully completed credit and non-credit Grade 10-12 
courses. Information on this can be found at http://www2.gov. 
bc.ca/gov/content/education-training/k-12/support/school- 
completion-certificate-program. 


Further information on graduation requirements are available 
at http://www2.gov.bc.ca/gov/content/education- 
training/k-12/support/graduation/certificate-of-graduation. 


Distributed Learning: Students in Grades 10-12 can take one 
or all of their courses through the distributed learning model. 
Information is available at the LearnNowBC website for public 
distributed learning schools: http://www.learnnowbc.ca/. 


For independent distributed learning schools, refer to: 
http://www2.gov.bc.ca/gov/content/education-training/ 
administration/kindergarten-to-grade-12/distributed- 
learning/indpendent-distributed-learning-programs. 
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6C: Collaborative Planning and Information Sharing Checklist: 


Change in School 


The checklists in 6C and 6D outline the roles and responsibilities recommended to enhance information- sharing and planning for 


children and youth in care who are experiencing a transition: 
6C: transition to a different school. 


Checklist for Collaborative Planning and Information Sharing 
When a Child or Youth in Care Changes Schools 


Team Member(s) 


Required actions 


Pending 


Date 
Completed 


Signature 


Child welfare Inform the principal (or designate) and appropriate school 
worker staff at the receiving school of the incoming child/youth’s 
circumstances and individual needs. 

Child welfare Work collaboratively with the sending school to support a 
worker and successful school transition. 

caregiver(s) 


Receiving school 
principal 


Update and maintain all of the child/youth’s records: 
contact information of family members, caregiver(s), child 
welfare worker and emergency contact. 


Receiving school 
staff 


Contact the sending school’s principal to share 
information about the child/youth’s individual needs. 


Contact the sending school and request school files 
(indexed to student's PEN). 


Note: The Permanent Student Record (Form 1704) and 
inclusions (recent report card, attendance records, IEP, 
transcripts) can be faxed, with originals to follow by mail, 
as per Ministerial Order M190/91. 


Complete a file review of faxed material to: 


« determine what services to coordinate for the child 
or youth (e.g., Counselling, LA/Resource [special 
educational services]) 


+ understand the child/youth’s strengths, interests and 
needs (i.e., identify and provide opportunities for 
extracurricular involvement, learn about the child/ 
youth's personality style, etc.). 


Make short-term plans to ensure a smooth transition into 
the new school setting, such as identifying a mentor to 
help the child or youth settle into their new environment. 


Provide additional learning resources, as needed, to help 
the child or youth achieve educational goals. 
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Checklist for Collaborative Planning and Information Sharing 
When a Child or Youth in Care Changes Schools 


Team Member(s) 


Required actions 


Pending 


Date 
Completed 


Signature 


Child welfare 
worker, care- 
giver(s), and 
school staff 


Provide and sign any necessary release forms for the pre- 
vious and new schools to share information to enhance 
planning for the child or youth. If the child or youth has 
been a subject of a student safety matter this should be 
included as part of the planning. 


Determine needs for support to stabilize the child/youth’s 
comfort and compliance with routines: 


« take time to orient and welcome the child or youth 
and family to the school to establish a sense of 
belonging 

* familiarize the child or youth with the new school’s 
code of conduct 

* speak directly to classroom teacher(s) about 
homework and upcoming field trips 

+ familiarize themselves and the child or youth with 
sign- in/sign-out procedures, and attendance 
expectations 

+ familiarize themselves and the child or youth with 
opportunities to be included in school clubs and other 
extracurricular activities. 


Immediately following registration at the new school: 
* discuss the child/youth’s needs and past strategies and 
practices 
+ identify and provide the individualized supports and 
resources the school determines necessary to ensure 
a successful transition (e.g., IEP or SLP, and the Care 
Plan). ' 


Document ongoing communications (e.g., log of phone 
calls, meeting notes, checklists, letters, email, etc.) 


Other considerations 


' These supports are in addition to those commonly available to students on an as needed basis (e.g., counselling, mentoring, peer support). 


A meeting of a school-based team, including child welfare worker(s) and caregiver(s), is an effective means to support this step. 
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6D: Collaborative Planning and Information Sharing Checklist: 
Change in Living Arrangement 


The checklists in 6C and 6D outline the roles and responsibilities recommended to enhance information- sharing and planning for 
children and youth in care who are experiencing a transition: 

+ 6D: change in living arrangements, including coming into care, a change in foster placement (and/or child welfare 
worker), or returns to live with family of origin. 


Checklist for Collaborative Planning and Information Sharing 
When a Child or Youth in Care Changes Living Situations 


Date 
Team Member(s) Required actions Pending Completed Signature 
Child welfare Immediately inform school staff of change in the child/ 
worker youth's living situation, including any change in the child/ 


youth's legal status and its implications for members of 
their care team. 


Work collaboratively to support a successful transition for 
the child or youth to the new living situation. 


Child welfare Consult with the school to determine any specific supplies 
worker and (equipment, clothing such as gym strip and supplies) that 
caregiver(s) are required for the child/youth’s classes and provide them 


as soon as possible. 


Update and maintain all records: contact information of 
family members, caregiver(s), child welfare worker, and 
emergency contact information. 


Child welfare Give information to the new caregiver(s) to support 
worker and school | their ability to provide continuity and compliance with 
staff existing school routines (homework, attendance, extra- 


curricular school or community involvement, etc.) and to 
help provide stability for the child or youth during this 
transition. 
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Checklist for Collaborative Planning and Information Sharing 


When a Child or Youth in Care Changes Living Situations 


Team Member(s) 


Required actions 


Pending 


Date 
Completed 


Signature 


Child welfare 
worker, care- 
giver(s), and 
school staff 


Sign/provide necessary release forms to share information 
that will be needed to enhance planning for the child or 
youth. 


For a child or youth brought into care for the first time, 
develop short-term plans to ensure a smooth transition 
for them (e.g., identifying a mentor to help the child or 
youth adjust to new living situation, counselling, peer 
support, and other services). 


Discuss the child/youth’s needs and education planning 
required to support a successful transition to the new 
caregivers. 


Discuss with school staff their observations of the child/ 
youth's adjustment and progress with regard to school life 
and learning: 
* Is there evidence of peer support? Belonging? 
« Is the child or youth completing school work? 
« Is the child or youth meeting their educational goals? 
« Are the current supports (school and home) effective? 
+ If the child or youth is not meeting their 
responsibilities as a member of the school community, 
what joint actions can be taken to support the child or 
youth? 


Invite community members who have a relationship with 
the child or youth into the framework of support in a more 
formal way (i.e., to provide access to leisure activities and 
school events, such as family read-in or after-school sports 
activities). 


Document ongoing communication (e.g., log of phone 
calls, meeting notes, checklists, letters, email, etc.). 


Other considerations 
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6E: Out-of-District School Placement 


Sample Agreement 


MINISTRY OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY DEVELOPMENT AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
OUT OF DISTRICT SCHOOL PLACEMENTS 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of this document is to provide a set of procedures to be followed when children are moved from one school district 
to another due to action of the Ministry of Children and Family Development. 


STATUTORY OBLIGATIONS 


The parties recognize the statutory requirements of the Ministry of Children and Family Development (MCFD) to place children 
into residential settings to comply with orders of the Court. 


The School Act states that any person who is of school age and who is resident in the School District is entitled to an educational 
program provided by the Board of that School District. 


PRINCIPLES 
1. All children are equally entitled to appropriate care and education. 


2. The intent of this protocol is for staff of MCFD, school districts and other appropriate service providers to operate in a manner, 
such that successful planning for the child is the paramount consideration. 


3. The focus of this protocol is planning for the child. 

4. Placements should be based on the needs of the child. The preferred placement for a child is their home community. 

5. The constructive and timely sharing of information is essential to sound planning. 

DEFINITIONS 

Care Plan: A comprehensive plan for the care and support of a child. 

District: School District 

New District: The School District into which placement of the child is being considered. 

Emergency Placement: The placement of a child, who is in the care of MCFD and/or subject to the provisions of a bail or 
probation order into a residential placement, in circumstances where prior consultation and convening of a Care Plan Meeting 


are not possible. 


Placing Region: The MCFD Region making a residential placement outside the child's current school district, and includes the 
placing child welfare worker or placing probation officer. 


Exit Planning: A process in which the placing region notifies the current School District of the plan to move the child to assist in 
the transfer of essential information from the current District to a new District. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


1.0 Prior to placing a child outside their current School District, the placing region will ensure that all local resources have 
been exhausted. 


PLANNED PLACEMENT 


2.0 Wherea planned placement out of District is to occur, the new School District, appropriate agencies and MCFD services 
in the new District will be consulted regarding the availability of services to support the placement. Where possible, Exit 
Planning will occur with the current District. 


THE CARE PLAN 


3.0 ACare Plan meeting is a meeting arranged by the placing child welfare worker or probation officer, held to establish the 
viability and coordination of services for a placement of a child in a new school district or community, other than their own. 


3.1 The Care Plan meeting should include the placing child welfare worker and/or placing probation officer, a representative 
of the new School District, caregiver, any other agency and MCFD services likely to be involved with the child, and, 
wherever appropriate, the parents and/or child. In some communities, the local Child and Youth Committee may provide a 
convenient and appropriate vehicle for developing the Care Plan. 


3.2 Individuals from all agencies participating in the Care Plan Meeting are to meet the following expectations: 


- provide full information regarding the child necessary to develop a Care Plan; 

- provide accurate and current information about programs and services available; 

- if unable to provide the optimum service, suggest alternative services which might meet or address the child’s needs; 
- explain what services would be provided if the child were to be placed in the community; 

- agree to and specify a case manager for the child. 


3.3. To ensure prompt decision making and to avoid children remaining without services for any protracted length of time, 
Care Plan Meetings should be held prior to a child being placed in a community. (When a child has had to be placed on an 
emergency basis, see point 4.4 below.) 


3.4 ‘The placing region may decide to place a child in a community regardless of available resources, if this seems to be the best 
placement for the child. The placing region cannot, however, expect services beyond those already offered at the Care Plan 
Meeting. 


EMERGENCY PLACEMENTS 


4.1. Any placement made on an emergency basis is made “without prejudice” to long term planning or to the Care Plan. 
(That is, an emergency placement shall not be used as a rationale for a continued long term placement in a community.) 


4.2. Immediately after an emergency placement, the placing child welfare worker or probation officer will communicate the 
name and relevant circumstances of the child to any agency and/or MCFD service in the host community likely to be 
impacted by the placement. 


4.3. Wherea child has been placed on an emergency basis and the placing region wishes the child to continue in the host 
community, a meeting to determine a care plan must be initiated within 14 days after the initial placement of the child. 


44 Prior to the Care Plan Meeting, services from other agencies or MCFD services may be provided in the host community as 


appropriate. There cannot be an expectation by the placing region that such services will be provided prior to the Care Plan 
being developed. Such services, however, will not be withheld unreasonably. 


May, 1999 
Updated November, 2001 
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6F: Tips for School-Based Teams 


Children and | TIPSz, 
Youth In Care | School-Based Teams 


School-based teams can consist of principals or vice and youth in care in a positive and proactive way, the 
principals, child welfare workers, counsellors, Aboriginal team is helping prevent crises and helping the children 
support staff, teachers, students and caregivers. Some and youth become resilient, confident, and successful 


students may also wish to include a trusted support staff, individuals. 
a coach, or a community member. By supporting children 


Establish Team Goals 


Identify roles and responsibilities of each team member to ensure children and youth in care receive 
all supports they require. 


Identify one or more caring adults in the school or a case manager who can regularly touch base 
with children and youth in care to ensure they are doing well, and help them to focus on their strengths 
and abilities. 


Ensure students are involved in developing their short-term and long-term goals and identifying their 
strengths and needs. 


Celebrate successes and give positive feedback to children and youth in care and their caregivers in 
areas such as attendance, behaviour and achievement. 


Encourage and support children and youth in care to develop positive relationships with peers and 
connections to school and community. 


Plan ahead for transitions and offer children and youth and their caregivers additional supports 
during these times, if required. If a child or youth in care is suddenly moved to a new school, try to 
arrange an opportunity for them to connect with their old friends and teachers. You might also want to 
consider organizing a “buddy” for the new student. 


When new children and youth in care are registered, gather as much information as possible about 
past academic achievement, enrolled courses, assessments and any significant mental health issues 
or special programming needed to help with planning. You might want to call the previous school to 
expedite the transfer of student records and gather some preliminary information. 


Find alternatives to suspension and expulsions to keep students connected to the school 
community and supports they require. Organizing a quiet and calm place where students could go and 
do school work with a supervising teacher and peer mentors, can help them stay connected and keep up 
with work when they are too upset to concentrate in class. 


Report school absences to parents/caregivers and child welfare workers, follow up on prolonged 
absences (two days or longer) and help student re-integrate in the classroom upon their return. 


Ensure children and youth in care are aware of suitable programs and supports available to 
them to attend post-secondary institutions or skills and career training. 
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BUILD A STRONG TEAM 


Host a meeting with local agencies that serve children, youth and families to connect and share 
information about what community resources are available to support. 


Identify a mutually agreeable processes to communicate regularly with team members about the 
student's wellbeing, progress and celebratory achievements. 


Share and document relevant information about significant experiences in the student's life (e.g. 
trauma and recent transition), past assessments (including student safety matter), critical incidents, and 
medical diagnoses, so the team can better understand the student's challenges and emergent needs. 


Encourage a collaborative team approach, based on trauma informed practice and ‘wraparound’ 
principles. 


Agree on a process to inform each other about personnel changes to ensure smooth transitions and 
continuation of the collaborative approach. 


Ensure that relevant cultural supports are available for students, including elder support for 
Aboriginal students. 


Evaluate progress regularly and work collaboratively on issues or conflicts that may occur. 


WHAT STUDENTS ARE SAYING 


“Adults should be aware of how valuable and necessary their support is to 
youth, and should recognize the difference that they can make in a young 
person’s life” 


“Problem is that in foster care, you move around a lot so it’s hard to start 
up school again” 


“It’s their job -our lives” 
“| wanna go [to college], it’s good to have an education” 


“Make sure every youth has an adult who will support them with college 
applications or attend their graduation...” 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
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6G: Tips for Teachers 


Children and 
Youth In Care 


Each student has unique strengths, needs, and dreams. 
Children and youth in care need teachers to set the bar 
high for them and have the same expectations as they 
have of other students, with the understanding that 
discreet supports and accommodations may be needed 
to give a child or youth in care the same opportunities 
to learn and achieve success. They benefit from being 
acknowledged for their strengths, given help when it 


about their challenges and needs. 


LISTEN, SUPPORT AND CARE 


Make an extra effort to build a trusting and supportive relationship with children and youth in care. 
For instance, you can inquire regularly about their interests, passions and talk to them in confidence 


TIPS;, 


Teachers 


is needed and treated in the same manner as other 
students. They also appreciate discreet support and 
accommodations to help them through difficulties. 


With the adults in their lives demonstrating understanding, 
realistic expectations and compassion for them, children 
and youth in care can experience increased success in 
school and life. 


Demonstrate that all students, including those in care, have rights, are worthy of love, dignity, and 
respect, and have a voice in decisions affecting them. 


Recognize and acknowledge the strengths, skills, abilities and progress of all students, including 


those in care. 


Help children and youth in care set realistic, achievable goals, without underestimating their 


abilities. 


Help connect children and youth in care to activities that interest them. 


Celebrate successes and give positive feedback to children and youth in care and their caregivers in 
areas such as attendance, behaviour or achievement. 


Encourage and support children and youth in care to develop positive relationships with peers and 
strong connections to their school and community. 


Encourage children and youth in care to take leadership roles in the classroom and to have an 
active role in steering their own learning, based on their personal interests. 
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SUPPORTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


Children and youth in care, of all ages, benefit from being treated like everyone else and not 
being labelled. Ask them discreetly how they are feeling or if require any supports. 


Allow children and youth in care to be present at school even if they are unable to fully participate 
in class due to difficulties at home. 


Be aware of signs of trauma and connect the child or youth in care with the school counsellor and 
other supports, while reporting any signs of worrisome behaviour. 


Help children and youth in care during transition times and offer additional supports if needed. 
For instance, consider organizing a “buddy” for a new student. 


Connecting the students with extracurricular activities, ensuring students and caregivers are aware of 
funding options available to support students’ participation. 


When new children and youth in care are registered, gather as much information as possible 
about past academic achievement, student interests and strengths, enrolled courses, assessments and 
any significant mental health issues or special programming needed to help with planning. 


Encourage and support children and youth in care to become involved in extra-curricular activities. 


Ensure children and youth in care can participate in school field trips and extra-curricular activities 
by contacting the caseworker or caregiver regarding questions about obtaining required fees or consents. 


Help children and youth in care connect to their culture and community, including with their 
community elders if appropriate. 


WHAT STUDENTS ARE SAYING 


“Adults should be aware of how valuable and necessary their support is to 
youth, and should recognize the difference that they can make in a young 
person’s life” 


“| had a teacher who changed my life. He was the most supportive person 
| met... He was very compassionate and caring... | grew as a person... 
the school was a second home’ 


“Lots of us are pretty angry for one reason or another. [Teachers] should 
just be more understanding” 


“When | am dealing with too much my brain just goes into overload and | 
shut down. There should be more opportunities to work at our own pace.” 


“Sometimes it’s hard when you don’t have parents to help you with your 
homework... or be at a nice graduation day.” 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
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6H: Tips for Caregivers 


Children and | TIPSz, 
Youth In Care _ Caregivers 


Caregivers, such as foster parents, group home staff, and confidence and to grow relationships. 

extended family, help children and youth in care discover A caregiver is also a critical voice in advocating for a child 
their strengths and abilities and overcome challenges or youth in care, working with school staff to best meet 
and adversity. A caregiver, such as a foster parent, group the child or youth's needs. By assisting the child or youth 
home staff member or extended family member, can help — to express wishes and set goals in and out of school, 

a child or youth in care discover his/her strengths and caregivers can help them succeed in school and life. Most 
abilities and overcome challenges and adversity. importantly, caregivers offer love, compassion, and sense 
A caregiver can celebrate the successes of a child or youth — of belonging to the children and youth in their care. 

in their care, to acknowledge accomplishments, to build 


AT HOME 


Build a relationship based on trust, showing the child or youth that they are important, cared for 
and valued, even when they may test the boundaries. Be a good listener, respect their opinions and 
make them feel comfortable to continue talking without fear of getting in trouble or being rejected. 


Talk to and listen to the child or youth about school, friends, activities, teachers, assignments, 
and daily events, showing your interest in his/her life. 


Learn about what a child or youth’s personal interests and goals are and how they can be 
supported. Communicate your hopes about their future and your affirmation that they can graduate 
from high school and pursue post-secondary education or job and skills training. 


Teach life skills to your child or youth, including them as a part of the family and setting them up for 
success once they age-out of care. Depending on their age and ability, children and youth in care need 
to be given chores and participate in family meal planning and cooking. It is also important to teach them 
about financial planning, how to be organized, and how to seek help when required. 


Provide a quiet study area in your home and help with academic learning, supporting the education 
success of children and youth in care. Showing enthusiasm about school and learning sends the 
message that school is important and that you care about their success at school. Simple things like 
bedtime reading will improve the educational success of your child or youth and will also strengthen 

the bond between you. 


Establish structure and regular routines, helping to provide a sense of normalcy in the lives of 
children and youth in care who often experience frequent changes and transitions. 


Play games and engage in activities together such as sports or cultural events to support well- 
rounded development and educational achievement. Having fun together also promotes a sense of family 
togetherness and belonging, and shared enthusiasm about the importance and enjoyment of learning. 


Acknowledge and learn about the child or youth’s culture, offering opportunities for a child or youth 
in your care to explore their cultural background and participate in cultural activities if they are interested. 
Home based activities could include cooking, crafts, books or movies that feature a child or youth's culture. 
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IN SCHOOL 


Work with the school to help school staff recognize that the child or youth needs extra love, care, 
respect, and accommodation for their needs; this is important to their success in school. 


Become an active member of the school-based team that supports your child or youth. You have 
a unique perspective from the amount of time spent with the child or youth; share this with the school- 
based team and advocate for your child or youth to help ensure they are well supported in their school 
and community. 


Talk with school staff on an ongoing basis, helping them understand when your child or youth may 
be worried, frightened, or missing their parents. Explain that some behaviour is a reaction to a specific 
circumstance or experience of trauma, which can interfere with concentration, learning, socialization 
and normal behaviour; let them know what strategies have been successful at home. 


IN THE COMMUNITY 


Support your child or youth's involvement in extra-curricular activities such as sports, drama, 
clubs and volunteering; these activities can help build positive relationships and self-esteem. Encourage 
and assist your child or youth to participate in activities they enjoy. 


Spend quality time with your child or youth by engaging in family activities such as going to the 
movies or taking part in outdoor activities; this sends an important message that they are a valued 
member of the family and community. 


Support your child or youth’s attempts to make and keep positive friendships, helping to 
normalize the difficult situation of being in care. Friends can also help them cope during difficult times. 


Support a child or youth’s connection to their cultural community, birth parents and extended family 
when possible as an important part of their social network. 


WHAT STUDENTS ARE SAYING 


“Adults should be aware of how valuable and necessary their support is 
to youth, and should recognize the difference that they can make ina 
young person’s life.’ 


“We want to feel ‘normal’ and that we are a part of the family” 


“There is nothing someone in care wants more then to feel ‘normal? 
| want to make mistakes and know that | will still be able to stay 
with you and that you will help me learn how to deal with things 
in a different way.’ 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
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6l: Tips for Student Engagement 


Children and 
Youth In Care 


As a part of the day-to-day activities in school as well as 
during school-based planning, decisions are made that 
directly affect children and youth in care. Children and 
youth in care should be supported to engage meaningfully 
in planning process that have an impact on their lives, 

and their wider school context, and empowered to speak 
up and express their perceptions, preferences, concerns, 
and opinions. A trusting relationship with adults is needed 
to support students during these conversations and to 
advocate on the student's behalf. 


school connections 


TIPS;, 


Student Engagement 


Usually children and youth in care have the most 
complete knowledge of their own history, including their 
successes, worries, concerns, hopes and aspirations. For 
that reason, including student input leads to better plans 
and decisions. In addition, when a child or youth in care 

is involved in planning and decision-making, they are 
more likely to support the final decision, increasing the 
ikelihood of successful outcomes. Furthermore, involving 
the student enhances their maturity and development by 
giving them structured, supported occasions to participate 
in and practice responsible planning and decision-making. 


Help child or youth in care build relationships, competencies and 


Build a relationship based on trust, showing the child or youth that they are important, cared for 


and valued, even when they may test the boundaries. Be a good listener, respect their opinions and 
make them feel comfortable to continue talking without fear of getting in trouble or being rejected. 


Build a strong, trusting relationship with the child or youth in care. Inquire regularly about their 
strengths, interests, and passions and ensure confidentiality when talking to them about their challenges 


and needs. 


Demonstrate that all students, including those in care, have rights and are worthy of love, 
dignity and respect, and that they have a voice in decisions affecting them. 


Support the child or youth in care in articulating their thoughts, feelings, and needs. Encourage 
them to talk to you in confidence or organize their thoughts in writing. 


Ensure the child or youth in care is involved in identifying their strengths and in developing 
their short-term and long-term learning goals. Help them identify and record their strengths and 


goals, and guide their learning to help reach their goals. 


Encourage the child or youth to take leadership roles in the classroom, the school, and the 
community based on their interests and according to their age and ability. 


Encourage and support the child or youth to develop lasting and authentic friendships in the 
classroom and the school. For instance, you may want to establish a “buddy” program in your class or 
school. Encourage them to “be the kind of friend that you want to have.” 


Encourage the child or youth to engage with their culture and community, participating in 
community events and activities, and connecting with community leaders, including their community 


elders, if appropriate. 


Work together with the child or youth to identify supports, such as opportunities for participation 
in school or community activities, and to identify people in their lives who can provide additional support. 
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Engaging child or youth in care in planning and decision-making 
processes 


Advise and support the child or youth to participate in in the planning and decision-making 
process of the school-based team. Explain that although they may not be authorized to make final 
decisions, they have a right and responsibility to participate in and influence the process. 


Give the child or youth the clear message that you support them, and that they have the right to 
be heard. 


Ask the child or youth if there is a support person they would like to invite to planning meetings or 
other decision-making forums. 


Give the child or youth space to express their feelings and desires in a way they feel comfortable 
with, rather than making assumptions about what they feel or want or how they want to express it. 


Help the child or youth understand that sometimes the adults may not fully understand how they 
feel or be able to fulfill every request. Coach the child to provide clear reasons for their requests, as 
well as conditions under which they are able to compromise or accept temporary arrangements. 


Do not publicly undermine or discount the child or youth's views, wishes or desires. Take time 
to privately and respectfully discuss with the child or youth if you disagree with their input, making them 
feel that their voice is heard and valued and their opinion matters. Offer rationale behind decisions and 
how they relate to ensuring the child's wellbeing and success. Try to understand the child’s point of view 
and speak with them respectfully in private if you feel it is imperative that they reconsider their views. 


Model and coach these strategies with other adults who work with young people, helping them 
empower children and youth in care to engage in planning and decision-making processes. 


WHAT STUDENTS ARE SAYING 


“Please make decisions with me when you can; that is MY life in that 
file folder. | might not always like the decisions you make, even when 
they are for my safety, but the more involved | am and the more 
control | have, the better | will feel” 


“| see myself as a productive member of society not someone who is 
growing up to be productive. | am productive now. | hold views. |! have 
lots to contribute now’ 


“No mystery to youth engagement, you ask them and you do something 
about it?’ 
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6J: Tips for Child Welfare Workers 


Children and 
Youth In Care 


Child Welfare Workers have an important role in ensuring 


positive educational outcomes for Children and Youth in care. 
This role can include advocate and champion with respect to 


ensuring the unique learning needs of children and youth 


under their care are considered throughout their educa 


tion. 


Many children/youth in care require additional assistance and 


support if they are to be successful in school. Supporting 


TIPS 


Child Welfare Workers 


educational success, including meeting with school personnel, 
requires active involvement from the worker, the caregiver and 
others who are significant in the child/youth’'s life. Research 
indicates that high expectations and support are linked to 
higher student achievement. 


Ensure you understand the child/youth’s unique educational needs: 
e Within 30 days of the child/youth coming into care, meet with their school and include the child/youth and their 


caregiver, and parents if appropriate. 


e Develop an initial plan, which may include but is not limited to: 


— Assessments; 


— Educational supports or other activities to support the child/youth through their transition to care; 


— How contact and communication will be facilitated. 


e Assess the child/youth's learning needs by: 
- Gathering information from relevant sources, including the child/youth, their family, school, day care, 
ediatrician, caregiver, Aboriginal community and any others with direct 


preschool, family physician and/or p 


knowledge of the child/youth’s abilities 


- Arranging for the child/youth to be eva 
indications that they may have a learnin 


e Consult with school staff to determine w 


e If necessary services are not available within 


£ +. 


obtaining services outside o 


e Where a child/youth in care is having difficu 


and needs; 


uated by a qualified professional if there are any concerns or 
g difficulty for which they will need additional support. 


hether the child/youth requires an Individualized Educational Plan (IEP). 


the school system, consult with a supervisor to determine whether 
he school system would be the best plan for the child/youth. 


ty functioning within the regular school system, due to the impact of 


trauma and/or specific behavioural or medical issues, consult with a Child and Youth Mental Health Clinician or 
other behaviour management specialist to determine the best supports and interventions for the child/youth. 


e If necessary, consider alternatives to in-school education programs in order to accommodate the child/youth’s 
behavioural, medical or trauma related needs and to ensure the safety of others. 


Be an Active Participant in the Child/Youth’s Education: 


e Have regular contact with the school and participate in school meetings; 


e Encourage and provide opportunities for the child/youth to participate in school activities, outings and 
extracurricular programs that will enhance learning and promote acquisition of academic and social skills. 


e Address specific issues as they arise, such 
school staff and the child/youth's caregive 


e Review the education program for the chi 


as prolonged absence or lack of achievement, in collaboration with 
ras part of the child/youth's Care Team or Circle. 


d/youth at least twice annually and document in the Care Plan. 
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Minimize Disruptions: 


Whenever possible, support children/youth to remain in the same school they attended before the current 
placement, in order to ensure continuity, minimize disruption in their education and promote relational and 
physical permanency. 


A change in school is only considered when there is no other reasonable option or when the Care Team or 
Circle determines that the child/youth will benefit from a change in school environment. 


When a change of schools is necessary, contact the current and new schools to help facilitate a smooth 
transition for the child/youth, and to ensure that school records and other important information is transferred 
to the new school. 


Consider the Needs of Youth Transitioning to Adulthood: 


Determine with the youth their education and vocational goals, as well as the services and supports that can be 
provided to assist with their education or vocational development. 


Determine with the youth whether a specialized education program or service is required to best meet their 
potential and goals. 


For youth who plan to complete high school, plan with them to participate in graduation activities with their 
classmates. During the youth's Grade 11 year, begin to make a plan about how graduation expenses will be 
covered. 


For youth in care under the age of 19 years who are planning to attend post-secondary education or training, 
inform them about post-secondary financial supports that they are eligible to receive as former youth in care: 
http://www2.gov.bc.ca/gov/content/family-social-supports/youth-and-family-services/teens-in-foster- 
care/aging-out-of-care 


For youth with special needs who are or may be eligible for adult services from Community Living BC, follow the 
Cross Ministry Transition Planning Protocol for Youth with Special Needs and begin the process when the youth 
is at least 14 years of age. Information about the Protocol can be found at: http://www2.gov.bc.ca/assets/ 
gov/family-and-social-supports/children-teens-with-special-needs/2012_ytpp_protocol.pdf 


Other Considerations to Support Success: 


Participation in social and recreational activities gives children/youth the opportunity to play and have fun, 
develop talents, expand and explore interests and interact with other children and adults. 


Before a child/youth can participate in certain activities, sponsoring organizations may require a parent/ 
guardian to sign the organization's form. Such forms might be entitled, for example “Parental Consent”, 
“Consent and Release of Liability’, or “Waiver, Release and Indemnity” or some combination of similar wording. 


When a decision is made for the child/youth to participate in a particular activity and signing a form is required, 

determine the child/youth’'s legal status to decide who needs to sign: 

- If the child/youth is in care under a Voluntary Care Agreement or a Special Needs Agreement, the parents 
should sign and the following requirement for indemnity approval does not apply; 


- If the child/youth is in care under an interim, temporary or continuing custody order, the worker should 
sign (not foster parents) after the requirement for indemnity approval has first been satisfied (see Child and 
Youth in Care policies for more information on this process). 
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7. Reference 


7A: Child, Family and Community Service Act - Section 70 (CFCSA) 
7B: Permanent Student Record Order 

7C: Student Records Order (Independent Schools) 

7D: Care and Custody Under the CFCSA 
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7A: Child, Family and Community Service Act, Section 70 (CFCSA) 


(1) Section 70 (1) of the Child, Family and Community Service Act states that children in care have the following rights: 


(a) to be fed, clothed and nurtured according to community standards and to be given the same quality of care as 
other children in the placement; 


(b) to be informed about their plans of care; 


(c) to be consulted and to express their views, according to their abilities, about significant decisions affecting 
them; 


(d) to reasonable privacy and to possession of their personal belongings; (e) to be free from corporal punishment; 


(f) to be informed of the standard of behaviour expected by their caregivers and of the consequences of not 
meeting their caregivers’ expectations; 


(g) to receive medical and dental care when required; 


(h) to participate in social and recreational activities if available and appropriate and according to their abilities 
and interests; 


(i) to receive the religious instruction and to participate in the religious activities of their choice; 


(j) to receive guidance and encouragement to maintain their cultural heritage; (k) to be provided with an 
interpreter if language or disability is a barrier to consulting with them on decisions affecting their custody 
or care; 


(l) to privacy during discussions with members of their families, subject to subsection (2); 


(m) to privacy during discussions with a lawyer, the representative or a person employed or retained by the 
representative under the Representative for Children and Youth Act, the Ombudsman, a member of the 
Legislative Assembly or a member of Parliament; 


(n) to be informed about and to be assisted in contacting the representative under the Representative for Children 
and Youth Act, or the Ombudsman; 


(i) to be informed of their rights, and the procedures available for enforcing their rights, under 
(i) this Act, or 
(ii) the Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act. 


(2) A child who is removed under Part 3 is entitled to exercise the right in subsection (1) (I), subject to any court order 
made after the court has had an opportunity to consider the question of access to the child. 


(3) This section, except with respect to the Representative for Children and Youth as set out in subsection (1) (m) and 
(n), does not apply to a child who is in a place of confinement. 
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7B: Permanent Student Record Order 


The Permanent Student Record Order for the Ministry of 
Education is available at: 


http://www2.gov.bc.ca/assets/gov/education/ 
administration/legislation-policy/legislation/schoollaw/e/ 
m082-09.pdf 


Further information and instructions about the Permanent 
Student Records Order are available at: 


https://www.bced.gov.bc.ca/classroom_assessment/psr_ 
instruct.htm 


7C: Student Records Order 
(Independent Schools) 


Authority: Independent School Regulation, section 9 
Inspector’s Order 1/07 (I 1/07) 
Effective October 10, 2007 


The Student Records Order for independent schools is 
available at: 


http://www.bced.gov.bc.ca/legislation/schoollaw/k/i1-07. 
pdf 
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7D: Care and Custody under the CFCSA 


Legal Status 


Powers and Duties of the Director 


Care 
Physical care 
and control of 


Voluntary Care Agreement: 
Section 6 


The parent may delegate to the director as much of the parent's authority as 
guardian of the child’s person as is required to give effect to the agreement: 
Section 6(2). The parent remains the guardian. 


the child. 
Special Needs Agreement: The parent may delegate to the director as much of the parent's authority as 
Section 7 guardian of the child’s person as is required to give effect to the agreement: 
Section 7(2). The parent remains the guardian. 
Agreement with a Child’s Kin | The director ensures that an agreement is made to transfer the child's care from 
and Others: Section 8 the child's parent to the care provider, and if necessary, approve financial support 
for the child’s care. The parent remains the guardian. 
Care of a child after a To authorize a health care provider to examine the child and to consent to 
removal until an order is necessary health care, if critical: Section 32(2) 
made at the presentation To consent to the child's participation in routine school, social or recreational 
hearing: Section 32 activities: Section 32(5). 
While the director has many of the substantive rights of the guardian of the 
child's person, guardianship is neither formally nor fully removed from the parent. 
Youth ona Youth Agreement | The youth lives independently with support from the director. 
Custody Interim Order: To consent to health care, to make necessary decisions about the child's 
Includes Section 35(2)(a) education and religious upbringing, and to exercise any other rights and carry 
care and out any other responsibilities of a guardian of the child’s person, except the right 
ie to consent to the child’s adoption: Section 47(1). 
ofa cnild. 


Note: The court may order that the parent retain certain rights, in the child’s best 
interests: Section 47(3). 


Interim custody to a person 
other than a parent under 
the director’s supervision: 
Section 35(2) (d) 


The director supervises the child in the living arrangement according to the terms 
of the accompanying supervision order. The person with the custody of the child 
is responsible for the child's care and guardianship, except for any rights retained 
by the parent according to the court order. 


Temporary custody to a 
person other than a parent 
under the director's supervi- 
sion: Section 41 (1) (b) 


Temporary Custody Order: 
Section 41(1)(c) 


Continuing Custody 
Order: Sections 49(4) or (5); 
Section 41(1)(d) 


The director supervises the child in the living arrangement according to the terms 
of the accompanying supervision order. The person with the custody of the child 
is responsible for the child's care and guardianship, except for any rights retained 
by the parent according to the court order. 


To consent to health care, to make necessary decisions about the child’s edu- 
cation and religious upbringing, and to exercise any other rights and carry out 
any other responsibilities of a guardian of the child’s person, except the right to 
consent to the child's adoption: Section 47(1). 


Note: The court may order that the parent retain certain rights, in the child’s best 
interests: Section 47(3). 


The director has all the rights, duties and responsibilities of a guardian of the 
child's person, including the right to consent to the child’s adoption: Section 50. 


Section 54.1 

Transfer custody of a child 

in the continuing care of the 
director to a person who is 
not the child's parent. 


The director is involved in the planning and assessment process. Once the order 
is granted, the custody of the child is transferred from the director to the care 
provider. The director may provide financial assistance after transfer of custody. 
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